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“T pansed to look at the happy picture.”—p. 386. 
SHADOWS. 


AM a solitary being. I live in a large|the glorious, warm-hearted North, three-and- 
southern town; possibly the first adjective | twenty years ago, and they have died or gone to 
is an ample explanation of my first statement; | far countries, and my hand has lost the feel of 
and I have no friends, not one. I left them all in | loving, earnest clasps, and my ears are strangers 
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—.. THE QUIVER. 





to words, tender and true, which used to make 
such ceaseless music inthis weary heart. Perhaps 
this is my own fault, but so it is. 

Ono side of the road of life is shady, and the 
other sunny. Some people walk most on the 
sunny side, and some scarcely ever quit the shade. 
I have walked in the shade these twenty-three 
years, but let that pass; it is nob of my own 
sorrows I would speak now, and I have had my 
day ; the sunshine was mine once, 

One of my idiosyncrasies is a love for walking 
abroad -after dark. I cannot walk much in the 
day; I have work to do. In this work I am ab- 
sorbed, and I am content; for absorption is almost 
happiness. Women who are denied the more 
natural and beautiful life of home-duty, ought 
to find some such work. They would be an im- 
measurably nobler class of people, if they could 
divest themselves of the idea that there is but 
one sphere for a woman, and out of that she is, 
and can be, nothing. : 

There is a broad street not far from the square 
where I live, down which I pass every evening in 
my wanderings. Some of the houses are small, 
and others are very large and handsome. When 
I first went to and fro, I noticed at the lower 
window of one of the small houses the shadow of 
a man upon the white blind. Three nights of 
every week he was there reading. Qn the other 
four nights there was no light. Sometimes as I 
passed he would move across the room, and I saw 
that he was tall, well-built, and what-is generally 
called a fine young man. After some’months, the 
room was dark, and apparently untéhanted, for 
two or three weeks.: At the en@of that time I 
was rejoiced, on turning the corner of the street 
at the usual time, to sce the’ wirdow ‘brilliantly 
illuminated. Standing just withia it ‘were two 
figures, whose shadows fell full upon*’the blind. 
The tall young man holding close in his arms 
a slight figure in bonnet and cloak, and stoop- 
ing tenderly to see her face half-hidden on 
his shoulder. I paused to look at the happy 
picture. 

O graceful loving shadows! God’s smile be on 
you! Presently she'drew herself gently away and 
went swiftly out of sight, leaving him:‘where he 
stood. How Gttraetive that window was ‘to me! 
How long I lingéred before it, night after night, 
just to see them sitting together, he reading while 
she worked, or now and then she reading to him, 
while he rested in an easy chair. This peaceful 
scene was sometimes varied; other shadows flitted 
across the blind, or sat in their seats, and I caught 
no glimpse of my friends. Once it was varied in 
a different and not so pleasant a manner. The 
shadow of the young man came and went quickly 
on the blind. He was pacing up and doyn, angrily, 


it seemed, for he pushed his hands hastily up‘ 





into his hair from time to time, She was Sitting 
at work so close to the window, that I markeg 
the determined pose of her little head and the set 
expression of her face. It was not long, however, 
not a minute, before she laid down her work and 
went to him; first taking both his hands, looking 
up into his face, and then throwing her hands 
round him, and clinging to him, as if to say, 
* Never—never—never more shall any discord 
arise between us.” 

I turned for a last look at the corner of the 
street. They were still standing together; his 
hand, so dately angry, was fondling her bent head, 
Ah! second shadow-caress, more beautiful than 
the first, because witnessing of a love built upon 
a rock, which storms of anger cannot shake, 
which the keen wind of mutual fault cannot 
blow down, but only make more steadfast and 
more sure. 

Tho months passed on; a little wearily for me, 
not wearily to my shadow-friends, I sometimes 
thought with a sigh; and then the manly shadow 
sat alone for several nights, or the blind was blank, 
however long I watched. It was very wet weather. 
I struggled against wind and rain up the street, 
but never forgot to look up as I passed that house. 
At last I was rewarded by sceing his companion 
sitting by him again, though now she was recline 
ing in the easy chair. She was looking down at 
something in her arms.’ He rose and stood by her. 
She lifted the something up towards his face. He 
put his lips to it very, very gently, took it in his 
arms for a moment, and returned it to the mother’s 
waiting kmees. I dreamed of that baby all night. 
The face I imagined it to have rose ceaselessly 
before me, and I woke holding out my arms with 
an indescribable longing to take it. For some 
days I was possessed with the womanly weakness 
which envies another woman that sweetest of all 
earth’s sweet possessions—a frail, tiny, helpless 
baby. 

During four or five years my shadows scarcely 
changed in their habits, or as it seemed in them- 
selves. But they were gradually surrounded 
by more little shadows, flitting to and fro, now 
romping ‘together, now climbing on to fatherly 


‘or motherly knees, now disappearing from down- 


stairs, and appearing again in an upper room. 
Sometimes in that upper room the shadow- 
mother would be*moving about when I passed 
from home, and be still there when I repassed, 
and the light would be dim, and the child-shadows 
down-stairs would be restrained by the father’s 
hand from making too much noise. There was 
iliness. I saw this once for a long time, and 
then I missed one child-shadow; there used 
to be four, now there were never more than 
three. 

Soon after this, I came one night and found the 
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a 
house shut up, I was distressed, fearing I had 
lost my friends. Three successive evenings I 
went past, and was then quite assured that 
they were gone. But, happening to glance up 
as I passed one of the large houses, I refound my 
shadows. There they all were; I knew them again 
instantly. Prosperity was theirs, for none but 
rich people lived in those mansions, and these 
friends of mine had love with it. Could any 
sight be more pleasant to look upon? Alas! 
there are some flowers which are fair and strong 
in morning sunshine, but the glory of the noon 
is too much for them, and they fade upon the 
burning lea; and there are some men whose good- 
ness will not stand the noontide of wealth and 
honour. A change came over the shadow-house- 
hold. The wife sat alone with her children night 
after night. His shadow fell upon the blind scarce 
once a week, and when there, it was restless; it 
seemed to find no happiness in the old seat at her 
side. Often, too, there was merry-making, and the 
whole house was lighted up. Did she carry a 
heavy heart about with her among her guests, and 
in her daily duties? Oh, poor shadow-wife! I 
guessed so, and it seemed I was not wrong: for 
one night he rose impatiently from his seat, as if 
the quiet was intolerable to him. She sprang up, 
stayed him with her hand on his arm, pointed to 
the children, laid her hand on his shoulder, caressed 
his hand. He threw back his head with a mocking 
gesture—woman’s fears are foolish—but he kissed 
her and sat down again. When I passed home- 
wards she was alone. I turned away. I shuddered, 
as the fancy swept over my heart: What if my joy 
80 brief, so incomplete, had been consummated 
like theirs, and then he had changed? ‘This 
thought held me so, and brought the shadow- 
trouble so close home to myself, that I could 
not rest, and I often went out very late, and stole 
into that street, to see if she were at her sorrowful 
post; and often, God pity her! she was there, at 
midnight, with her head bowed upon her hands. 
Now and then, as time went on, there was a little 
shadow by her—the shadow of a little girl about 
ten years old—sitting by the tired mother; and 
it was pitiful to see how the child-head was turned, 
‘listening, towards the window at the slightest 
sound outside. Shadow-father, do you ever think 
of the gloom you have brought upon her child- 
hood, which should have been so gay? do you 
ever think how you have sullied the beanty 
of that grand name “father” to her innocent 
heart P 


I was weary of my anxicty and sorrow for the 
shadow-wife, who moved about more slowly and 
despairingly day by day, when that anxiety and 
Sorrow had a sudden ending. For many succes- 
Sive nights she sat motionless, neither working 
nor reading, nor even noting her little daughter’s 





movements. Not one of all those nights found him 
at her side. At last I came, to find them gone. 
The window was deserted. I looked up, ard on 
the blind of a bedroom saw distinctly the shadow 
of a coffin on its trestles; a long coffin, far too 
long for any child. Was it hers or his? Had 
the forlern heart found its rest in the love which 
changes rot nor wanes? or had he been stricken 
down in the midst of his carelessness, bringing 
her sorrow upon sorrow? These questions passed 
rapidly through my mind as I gazed up, hoping 
the survivor, whichever it might be, would come 
to weep there, and’ I should have my doubts set 
at rest. But noone came. And four other nights 
I watched in vain; there was no shadow anywhere, 
but that one awful, mournful, death-shadow. 
Then it was no longer there; but below was the 
shadow of one bowed down with grief, one who 
suffered not only in his bereaved affections, but 
in his awakened conscience—awakened too late— 
one who let the book fall from his hands in re- 
morseful reverie, one who walked the room with 
heavy steps and dejected head. 

So she it was who had passed away. Could I 
sorrow for her any more, poor thing? could I 
regret that she had been so quickly and quietly 
removed from earth’s hard winter of neglect 
and pain, to the eternal, heavenly summer? 
No; I was comforted when I knew her safe, 
though I missed her shadow, as one misses a 
well-known face or voice; that shadow which, 
lost to my view, must have haunted all his 
dreams waking or sleeping. Only twelve short 
years ago he had stood in the window, hold- 
ing her, his bright, blooming, tender bride, as 
though she were dearer than life itself. She 
had not been dearef than his own selfish enjoy- 
ment, and this was the end. Ah! me, we jest 
about heartaches in this frivolous world; but 
there are such things in every house, and they 
are not easy to bear. . 

I saw with satisfaction that the uprightness 
and vigour of the lonely shadow did not return 
to him; he sat, month after month, every even- 
ing, not a yard from the spot where she had kept 
her weary vigil, while he had been madly blind 
to her happiness and his own duty. The litle 
attendant shadow, which had been so faithful to 
her, was almost always with him; but it was 
long before she learned to draw near him trust- 
fully, or to caress him lovingly. However, there 
came a time at last, when I could tell if she were 
entering the room, long before her shadow fell 
upon that blind, which had revealed so much to 
me, by the eager uplifting of his head. They 
bent over the table hour after hour together, and 
the movements of his hand seemed to indicate 
that he was explaining things to her. Loss and 
gain are curiously inwrought in the web o: 
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life; she had lost a mother, and gained a father. 
Neither of them ever sat in the mother’s place. 
By-and-by, instead of a small child-shadow, there 
sat by him a tall maiden with a regal head and 
graceful movements, like the lost wife and mother 
in her happy days, only far less sprightly. There 
was but one other shadow then with these two— 
a child-shadow—except at times, when a boyish, 
quick, ever-moving figure was to be seen lean- 
ing on the father’s chair, or upsetting the sister’s 
work. Gradually, this boy-shadéw grew more 
manly, and fell into his father’s habit of pacing 
the room, when the girl’s head would be lifted 
up to watch him, and the father would sit for- 
ward in his chair, making earnest gestures. 
After many such scenes, his shadow scarcely 
ever came near theirs, or within my view; and 
if it came near hers, or his, it was not to talk 
to him, or to tease her, as in the old times, but 
simply to pass as if he cared nothing for their 
presence. Then his shadow never came at all, 
and the father’s head was bowed down again, 
and the maiden-shadow moved about very quietly 
and sadly. Was she never to walk in the sun- 
shine? I grew impatient at her lot, beautiful in 
charity as it was, and angry at the want of dis- 
cernment in men, who could pass her over, and 
spend their love, which might have made her 
life so bright, upon foolish and vain girls, or at 
least, on girls totally unworthy to be compared 
with her, sweet gentle home-shadow! 

For when the impatient youth had been at 
home, there had often been other young manly 
shadows at her side, invited, as I divined, to win 
him back to his filial duty. I had not grumbled 
long, when I noticed two of these same shadows 
with the father and daughter; sometimes one 
alone, sometimes both together. I noticed that 
one was taller than the other, and that the lesser 
one was oftenest by her chair, and that she talked 
much more to him than to the other. From this 
I instinctively guessed that her heart was with 
that other. After a time the shorter shadow 
disappeared. Then I was ill, and unable to go 
out for a fortnight. I had missed several weeks 
at various times before, when I had sought re- 
creation in the country, or been too unwell 
to pursue my ordinary track; but this had never 
before happened at any very interesting point 
in my shadow-studies, and I was very anxious 
to be out again. When I was able to do so, I 
saw only the two shadows, of father and daughter 
—never either of the others. Many weeks had 
passed like this, when one night he suddenly 
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luoked up from his book. What did he say— 
what thought had flashed across him, that her 
head drooped so over her work? He leant for. 
ward—took both her hands. Her head drooped 
lower and lower. She lifted it once for a moment 
to look into his face, that was all. Then he let 
go her hands, and held out his arms, and ghe 
sprang into them, and lay close to his fond, 
father’s heart, weeping, as I knew from his 
soothing care. I left them so and went home, 
The next evening, the taller lover was in the 
father’s seat, bending over her busy hands, and 
now and then stopping them with a yo 
man’s earnest fondness. Presently the father’s 
stooping shadow came between me and them, 
and he laid an affectionate hand on each, and 
looked from one to the other. Are these things 
too imperfect to be understood? I say no. That 
noble shadow-girl sent her lover away, though 
all her maiden thoughts went after him, be. 
cause she would not leave the father, who, 
though kind now, once spoilt her childhood and 
broke her mother’s heart. All happiness follow 
her, now he is brought to her by that father, 
who is saying something to the young man— 
what, perhaps the reader can tell. Listen to him, 
O young lover-shadow, as he speaks of his fault 
and its bitter punishment, and never be tempted 
to leave her to such weary, weary hours of 
loneliness ! 

To-night I look up at that blind. The father 
sits in his old place, with a baby-shadow on his 
knees. Husband and wife are sitting together in 
the mother’s corner. Presently she rises and 
stoops over some one farther in the room. This 
she does once or twice; then she comes slowly 
forward with a tall, gaunt figure leaning on her 
arm. She helps him tenderly toa chair. I take 
one long look at the shadow-picture, complete 
now, with even the “lost and found ” returned to 
the shelter of home. It is my last look, for to- 
morrow I leave the house where I have lived 
all these years, and go to a distance. There is 
only one thing I regret much—the leaving of 
my shadow-friends, of whose life I know s0 
much, though I never saw their faces, or heard 
their voices, or touched their hands. Farewell, 
shadows; I part from you with sorrow; but I 
may meet you again where earth’s shadows pass 
away from our lives for ever, where I shall see 
you face to face, and recognise her who for the 
past eleven years has found that perfection which 
we eyer seek and are ever denied in this lower 


life, M. G. 











THE BENEFICENT EFFECTS OF HURRICANES. 











ars HEN we read the accounts of the | 

oy ‘hurricane at St. Thomas, Tortola, 
and elsewhere, it was not possible 
for the moment to do anything | 
but to pity the sufferers. The de- 
struction to life and property was so enormous, 
the fury of the blast was so dreadful, that for the | 











time one was awe-struck, and failed to see the | 
hand of Him who came flying upon the wings of 
the wind. And when afterwards one did recognise | 
it, was he not disposed, in view of the destruction 
and dismay, to attribute the guiding impulse of | 
that hand to motives other than beneficent; to | 







wrath and to fury poured out, forgetful of the | 
lesson which our Lord taught when the Tower 
in Siloam fell and killed eighteen persons? Are | 
we, or the French, or the Germans, or the people 
in Grenada and Trinidad, where hurricanes never 
come—are we less wicked than the people in St. 
Thomas, and in the other places visited? It would 
be better for us not to court the inquiry, at least 
until we can do so in another spirit than that in 
-which we hazard suggestions as to our com- 
parative righteousness. In any case the inquiry 
would be unprofitable, and in the conduct of it we 
could not possibly pray too heartily to be delivered 
from presumptuous sins. 

We must look for some other motive in Him who 
“rides on the whirlwind and directs the storm.” 
Ina former article we noticed the ruinous effects 
of hurricanes, and made some suggestions as to 
the causes of them. We propose now to notice 
some of the beneficent effects of these storms; and 
we shall not be surprised to find that they are as 
numerous and more important than the evils that 
they bring. 

It is not yet known—probably it never will be 
known—how much damage the St. Thomas hur- 
ricane has occasioned. In the small island of St. 
Thomas, however, the property destroyed—to say 
nothing of some hundreds of men—included four 
mail steamers, some fifty vessels of various sizes, 
and a very considerable portion of the thickly- | 
populated part of the town. Wharves, ware- | 
houses, docks, and merchandise shared a common 
ruin, and this ruin has proved to be so utter, 
followed as it was by the effects of numerous | 
earthquakes, that the merchants of the place are 
gathering up the few fragments that remain to | 
them, and are quitting St. Thomas’s in despair. 
Time, and much capital, and more labour, will be | 
wanted, to put the place in statu quo; while those 
who have been snatched away suddenly into 
eternity are gone, never to come back—“no 
reckoning made, but sent to their account, with | 
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| of the steamer became worse and still worse. 











OF HURRICANES. 


all their imperfections on their head.” Such is 
the statement on one side of the account. Let 
us see what is written on the other. 

“Yellow fever has left St. Thomas,” is one of 
the first entries that meets the eye. For some 


months we had heard, as a sadly regular item 


of news, that the West-Indian mail packet had 


been quarantined on arrival at Southampton, on 
| account of the prevalence of fever on board. So 


virulent had been the form of the malady, that 
the colder climate of the nothern latitudes, even 
during the winter months, had not succeeded 
in killing it; and as the summer, and then the 


| . 
autumn came on, the cases reported on the arrival 


The 
quotation above was one of the first pieces of good 
news we had in connection with the disaster; and 
though since then there have been a few cases in 
the island, they have either been imported, or have 
arisen in consequence of the overcrowding of dirty 
people in the parts of the town and harbour which 
have survived the storm. The place as a fever- 
nest has been cleared out by the “rushing, mighty 
wind,” and the conditions of atmosphere (to be 
noticed presently) which caused it to have a ten- 
dency to be a fever-nest, have been blown away 
vi et ventibus. 

This alone is great gain, but it is not the whole 
of the benefit conferred. It is indispensably ne- 
cessary to the well-being of the ocean system, and, 
therefore, to the maintenance of existing climates 
in all parts of the world, that a certain quantity 
of the hot water which has been heated in the 


| tropical seas, should be carried off, both north 


and south, and be replaced by cold water, which is 
brought by currents from those latitudes towards 
the equator. Should this system of currents, 


|which intersects the globe much in the same 
| way that veins and arteries intersect in all parts 
|of the human body, get out of order, there would 
'be dire confusion in Nature’s great aquarium. 
|The functions discharged by currents are very 


numerous beyond and beside those of preventing 
stagnation in the ocean. They are the compensa- 


‘tors which strike a balance between the hot and 


cold climates, and bear in their own persons the 


‘remedy for too great an extreme at either end of 


the thermometer. They produce, or rather they 
induce, the downfall of rain, through the mists 
evolved by the junction of hot and cold streams, 
and by the condensing effect which cold streams 
have upon steamy and steam-making currents. 
They convey large quantities of sea-salts from 
regions where the evaporating power of the sun 
has caused them to become concentrated, to the 
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latitudes where the great rainfall, and the large | _ that the great hurricane of 1780 tore up rocks 
influx of fresh water from rivers, tend to aioe | ‘that were lying embedded under seven fathoms 
the sea thin and poor (the water of the Baltic is | of sea-water, ona cast them like so many shells 
almost brackish), They carry on their surface | on the beach. 
seeds and drift of various kinds, which, washed After a hurricane, the Gulf Stream, which beforg 
up on the shores of unclothed islands, go to | it has been always noticed to be irregular in its 
form the material for a substantial covering, and | rate and direction, goes on regularly as before; 
to make the new land available for man. The;and the numerous small wheels in Nature’s 
greatest office, however, which they have is that | machinery which are regulated by this great 
of scouring the seas, so as to prevent and obviate | wheel, and are in good or bad order according 
the many evils which would come of stagnation in | as it is so, whirl merrily round, discharging the 
the deep. office assigned to them in the beautiful system 
Now this system of currents is liable to get out | of God’s creation with renewed life and spirit, 
of gear; the machinery scems to require occasional | | What would the whales do, if the Gulf Stream 
renewings, and the motive power which keeps it |no longer brought their food of sea-nettles, and 
going requires from time to time a fresh stimulus. | other small fry, to their breeding-stations in the 
The tropics are the caldron in which the sea-| ocean? What would be the climate of the British 
water is heated and made to expand itself, and | Islands, placed two degrees to the northward of 
to originate, therefore, the current system. It is ‘ice-bound Newfoundland, and yet never blocked 
in the tropics that the machinery seems to get | up with ice, if the Gulf Stream failed to bring 
out of order. From some causes, not yet ascer- | ‘(all the way from the Gulf of Mexico) the- heat 
tained, the heat of the sun is found sometimes to | which tempers the severity of an English winter, 
be more than enough for the heating it is called | and nike the whole atmosphere mild and 
upon to do ; over- heating takes place; the air; | bearable ? What would the impoverished Polar 
so to speak, gets burned up, the healthful breeze | Seas do, if the great ocean carricr did not bring 
fails, and fever and the causes of fever tale the | supplies of salt to renew the vigour of their brine? 
occasion to profit. The sca also gets overdone, | What would the over-salted tropical seas, and the 
and cannot get rid of its superfluous heat; the | myriads of fish who live in them, do, if the excess 
land catches the infection, and begins to be ill at | of salt were not got rid of? All these things 
ease; all Nature in those parts languishes; and | | depend principally upon the proper and efficient 
men whose business it is to come to and fro, | circulation of a system of currents. This system 
note the difference between the characteristics | is liable to get out of order, as we have stated, at 
of the atmosphere at these seasons, and at those | certain irregular intervals, and owing to causes 
in which Nature is geing on regularly with its | not yet sufficiently ascertained. This liability is 
work. The complicated but beautiful system by | checked, and the disorder itself is remedied, by 
which the winds blow in their appointed circuits, | the violent action of the winds “in hurricane 
producing the “gentle trade winds,” the friendly | assembled.” How, then, can it be said that the 
monscons, and the countervailing currents which | hurricane is an unmixed evil? How could any 
act as their coadjutors, is at such times disordered, | | gift or operation of the beneficent Creator be so 
and the whole world is out of joint in consequence. | described? He whom the winds and the sea obey 
Tt is at such times that hurricanes come. The | has given to hurricanes a certain duty, which duty 
evil to be remedied is so great, that nothing short | they perform, like all his agents, with unerring 
of a violent medicine will remove it. And the | faithfulness and thoroughly. If man has dis- 
hurricane does remove it. Cleaving the air as it | covered, as undoubtedly he has, that the execu- 
does with its mighty presence, whirling round and _| tion of this duty is attended by results eminently 
round with terrible swiftness, it snatches up in its | disastrous to him, if he be unprepared and un- 
folds and there annihilates the listless, vapid, and mindful of their coming, is that a reason for 
death-giving atmospheres which erewhile plagued | begging for a withdrawal of the hurricane from 
the earth. Its purifying power is equal to its Nature ? or a reason only for man to use his in- 
destroying power, and it brings life as weil as_ telligence--no less God’s gift—in devising means 
death in its wings. to guard against the disaster? It is evident we 
And then the waters; they, too, are stirred up could not spare the hurricanes, were their actions 
from their lowest depths by the force of the winds | even mor e farious than they are. We can devise 
which are raging on their surface, and the cold | means for guarding against their fury in respech 
water below is br ought violently into contact with of our dwellings and our ships; we can study 
the over-heated water on the top, and the defect’ more and more their nature and their causes; 
in the boiler where the warm streams are heated,| we can improve yet greatly on the knowledge 
is made good. . Some idea of the mixi ing power of (far greater than our grandfathers had) we 
the wind may be gathered from the stitement, already possess; and we can learn how to put 
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ourselves and our property in safety till the 
wind-tyranny be overpast. 

Much has been done, much has been ascer- 
tained, and it is something to have learned even 
go little as is contained in our former article on 
the subject. - Shipmasters know now how to con- 
duct themselves when a hurricane overtakes them. 
They no longer give themselves up to despair. 
Sometimes they can even use the stormy wind 
for the immediate purposes of their voyage. Why 
should we not, on further study, find out more 
useful knowledge? ‘There is no reason whatever 











| to the contrary; indeed, the probability is, that 


when we know more about hurricanes, we shall 
not only act differently with regard to them, but 
shall see in them no longer a mere fury poured 
out; we shall recognise them for the beautiful and 
mighty instruments of the beneficent will of Him 
who desires not the death of a sinner, whether by 
hurricanes, or ignorance, or any other thing, but 
would rather a thousandfold that he should be 
converted from the error and ignorance of his 
ways, and live and not die. 
Francis W. Rowse. 








have entertained angels un- 
awares,” says the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Abraham 
didso. When sitting at his tent door, 
under the shade of the terebinth of 
Mamre, while the eastern sun blazed fiercely 
around, he saw three mysterious men near his 
habitation. He rose, went forward to greet them, 
made ready a lordly meal; and thus entertained, 


ROME 





“unawares,” messengers from the unseen world. 
Lot did so. Sitting at the gate of Sodom, as the 


sun shot slanting beams along the western sky, he 
discerned in the gloaming two strangers approach 
the city. These he pressed to spend the night 
under the shelter of his roof; and thus uncon- 


sciously did honour to the heavenly ambassaders | 


whom God had sent to deliver him and his from 
the destruction impending the place. Gideon did 
so. While threshing ont his father’s corn at 
Ophrah, he was startled by the sudden appearance 
of an unfamiliar form. He made ready some 
food for the wayfarer; but this was made to serve 


as a sacrifice, in the flame of which the stranger | 
ts) ae it ° 
| your saddened spirit; then you entertained an 


Tose as a seraph to the sky. 


In these cases, “angels that do always behold | 
felt the chain of a sinful desire snap and fall 


. . | b ‘ 
face with man; and those whose voices swell the | loose from you; then you entertained an “angel 


symphonies of the skies, spoke to human ears. | 


the face of our Father in heaven,” stood face to 


“ANGELS UNAWARES. 
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| 


Thus heavenly messengers, disguised in earthly | 


garb, received as men, entertained as “ strangers,” 
disappeared with their higher nature disclosed. 
Not thus visibly do angels appear now; but often 
still do heavenly messengers visit us in veiled form, 
80 that we do uot recognise their high origin until 
they “brighten as they take their flight;” and 
Sometimes not even then does their true nature 
appear to us. It is weil, then, that we should be 
Prepared to receive them in disguise, and should 
be ready to entertain God’s servants, whatever 
Let 
Some of the “angels” whom we are apt to “ enter- 
tain unawares.” 


form they may assume, 


us, then, think of 


ways.” 






First, then, we doubtless often have actual 


angels in our homes, or hovering over us in our 
ways, while we are unaware of their presence. 
the beginning of this epistle the apostle asks, 
“ Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to 
minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation?” 
And in the chapier that precedes the one in 
which the expression “angels unawares” occurs, 
he says, “ Ye are come. . 
company of angels.” 
angel of the Lord encampeth round about them 
that fear him, and delivereth them;’ 
another psalm it is written, “He shall give his 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy 


At 


. to an innumerable 
The Psalmist declares, “The 


> and in 


The angels who met Jacob at Mahanaim, 
who ministered to our Master after his tempta- 


| tion, are with God’s children still, to keep and 


comfort them. You remember when a holy feel- 
ing suddenly surprised your soul; then you 
entertained an “ angel unawares,” who was sent to 
excite heavenly emotion, as the angel at Bethesda, 
descending, gave supernatural virtue to the spring. 
You remember when a gleam of light flashed on 


“angel unawares.” You remember when you 


unawares,” sent to free you from the fetters 
of sin, as St. Peter was delivered from the prison- 


“In solemn beauty, and in strength and power, 
Comes the soul's guardian from his home afar, 
To stand beside us in temptation’s hour, 
Pure as a glittering star.” 


In a less strictly literal, though no less true 
sense, we may be said to entertain angels una- 
wares, when our relations and friends prove 
messengers from God to lead up the path of light 
to heaven. There are those near us every day 
who have definite missions from God for us. 
The wife, the child, the companion, who allure to 
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But, as 


feelings, are God's messengers of mercy. 
Leigh Hunt says so truly— 


“* Alas! we think not what we daily see 

About our hearths—angels that are to be, 

Or may be if they will, and we prepare 

Their souls and ours to meet in happy air.” 
We see not in the changeling child an angel 
sent to bid us set our affections on things above; 
we recognise not in the familiar voice of a friend 
the still small voice of God’s mercy. These are 
“angels unawares.” 

So are those who, with “the love-light on their 
brow,” bend over the sick and suffering, relieve 
the destitute, instruct the ignorant. The eyes are 
not purged to see the unearthliness of their spirit 
—they are “angels unawares.” 

Again, in our sorrows and trials we entertain 
often “angels unawares.” They advance to us 
along the plains of earth, and so, not tracing them 
far enough, we think they arise from the dust, 
spring from second causes, come from some for- 
tuities in our lives. And the messages they bear 
zeem so hard as to have little that is heavenly in 
their tone. There seems, too, so little Divine gentle- 
ness in their treatment of us, so little of God’s 
love in their aspect; so, forgetting that— 

* Oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise,” 
they are to us “angels unawares.” 

Oh! that God would open our eyes, as he opened 
those of the servant of the prophet; then should 


we welcome those sorrows at which we so much | 
murmur now. There was a picture exhibited some | 


time ago, by a German painter, called “Cloud- 
land.” At first sight, it seemed but one chaotic 


mass of clouds; but, as one gazed, each cloud 
came clearly to assume the aspect of an angel, 
and gradually angels’ eyes flashed forth from the 
former gloom, and angels’ wings spread acrosg 
the sky. So, if we saw aright, would each trouble 
appear. Yes, 
“Thou art God’s angel, Sorrow! Though thy face, 
Veiled by the shadowy wings, is hid awhile, 


Sweet is the message on the scroll we trace, 
A holy rapture hath thy parting smile.” 


** Cowards are we—fain would we pass thee by, 
When thou wouldst wake the soul by sin long stained ; 
But at thy flight we own thy ministry, 
And find we have an angel entertained.” 


And once more, there 1s an angel that enters 
our homes with dusky wings, and bears away our 
best-beloved from our embrace. How we start 
at the approach of that angel—Death! yet is it 
God’s messenger. 

That angel will come some day to call from 
earth not ours but us; and how much depends 
upon the aspect that angel wears to us then! 
Shall we hail his approach, or shall we cry, “ Hast 
thou found me, O mine enemy?” ‘This wilt 
depend on the way in which we “entertain” God’s 
messengers now. Let us receive them reverently, 
listen to them teachably, entertain them as heaven- 
sent, whether they whisper to us in secret, or 
dwell with us in the familiarities of home, or 
approach in a chariot of cloud, or darken our 
threshold to bereave us of those whom we love 
the best; then an angel-escort shall at last bear 
| us to our Father’s house on high, as Lazarus, in 
|our Lord’s parable, was carried to Abraham's 
| bosom. 











MY FAITHFUL STAR. 


OWN the moonpath, softly creeping, 
Came my little love to me; 
Wakened from her first, fresh sleeping 
By my farewell melody. 


Chaste and childlike, ’neath the moonbeams, 
Stood she there to hear my love; 

Which, e’en through her deepest night-dreams, 
Thus had power her soul to move. 


Round my outstretched, fevered fingers 
Closed her soft and cooling palm; 

Round my heartstrings fondly lingers 
That loved touch, so pure and calm. 


Up unto the heavens then gazing 
With those liquid wells of light— 
Up to heaven her white hand raising 
To the maiden Queen of Night, 


Said she then—(I yet can hear her) :-— 
“ As that moon and planet pale, 
Ever near, but never nearer, 
Sadly through the night-air sail ; 


* So on earth, though doomed to sever 
(Tears her lifted eyes now fill), 

Still our hearts will cling for ever— 
Cling through parting, pain, and ill!” 





Thus she spoke, and softly creeping 
To my heart, one kiss she gave; 
Then she left me, gently weeping— 

Left me, oh! so strong and brave. 


Still beside me, ever gliding 
Near me, yet, alas! so far; 
Patient, watchful, and confiding, 
Steals my fond and faithful star! 
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PEGGY OGLIVIE’ 


S INHERITANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROUND THE COURT,” ETC. 


CHAPTER LITII. 
FROM DUSK TO DAWN. 


SSHE cavalry had swept through the streets 
> with drawn sabres, and the first blood 
had been shed. They had wounded a 
few unfortunates, in all probability the 
most innocent in the assemblage, whose 
movements had not been quick enough to secure 
their escape. Then a shot had been fired from a 
window in the Rue St. Honoré, most likely in pure 
foolhardiness—the foolhardiness which carries its 
candle into the powder-magazine—and it was an- 
swered by a volley, which killed the perpetrator 
of the act and his companions, where they stood. 
Another man fell in the street, and the people 
snatched: up the body and carried it along, with 
wild cries for vengeance. These sounds signified the 
rousing of the fierce spirit of insurrection. They 
were the first tokens of the storm; the fall of the 
loose stones before the rush and crush of a mighty 
avalanche. 

Deputies were assembling, had been assembling 
all day, debating what was to be done. The bour- 
geoisie, whose clamours had roused the people, and 
whose interests alone were at stake, were beginning 
to be alarmed at the spirit they had raised, and would 
fain have laid it again. But for this they had no 
spell of sufficient power. A deputation to wait upon 
the king, the withdrawal of the ordonnances, these 
were their proposals. They might as well have tried 
to stop the rush of the avalanche once in motion, as 
to stay the progress of a revolution already begun, 
with such straws as these. The same fate awaited 
him who stepped in to impede the path of the one as 
of the other—that fate was destruction. 

The sound of the first few shots was the signal 
for action to the unarmed crowds in the streets of 
the city. For the most part, they knew not for what 
they were about to fight, but there rose in them at 
the sound, the blind, brave instinct of resistance to 
physical force. Almost simultaneously, there floated 
over their heads a tricolour flag. A man of the 
people bore it along; there was light enough still 
to distinguish;the colours at a distance, and the 
crowd everywhere opened before it. The people 
accepted the signal, received it with homage and 
in silence, a silence which broke in deeper murmurs 
when it had passed. These were the colours under 
which they would fight, to which they would rally, 


by which they would know one another, friend from | 
foe. Men clubbed their pocket-handkerchiefs on the | 
spot to form the tricolour; the red and blue cottons | 


of the workmen, and the cambric of the rich young 
bourgeois, were fastened together and hoisted on 
sticks. The mercers’ shops still open were invaded, 
and there sprang up, within the hour, a furious trade 
in tricolour which speedily exhausted all the red, 


white, and blue ribbons to be had, and which, before 
the revolution had spent itself, had used up every 
yard of these within the bounds of Paris. Every 
man, woman and child in the city hastened to don 
the national colours. Man and boy wore the cockade 
or the breast-knot, those who wanted to appear 
doubly patriotic, both. When there was no more 
ribbon to be had, they cut up broad pieces of silk 
into strips, to serveinstead. While ladies made their 
appearance in white gowns and scarves of red and 
blue, or any combination of the colours which came 
to hand, no matter though it might set their teeth 
on edge with its savage incongruity. 

But on this first night of the outbreak the people 
seemed only playing at insurrection. Except in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the tragic incidents of 
the evening, they laughed, and jested, and accosted 
the soldiers good-naturedly; they, in their turn, 
driving the crowd before them, more by entreaty 
than by force. As the darkness descended, the 
streets appeared to thin, and though confused noises 
and murmurs, and sometimes a skout, or the crash 
of a street-lamp, floated up to the ear of David 
Haldane, he was able to visit the ladies to whom he 
had given up his room, with the assurance that the 
disturbance was dying down. The younger lady was 
persuaded to seek repose; the elder remained for a 
little with him, whom she had constituted her pro- 
tector. 

Miss Minto—for that was the name the elder lady 
gave—went back with him to the room they had 
vacated, in order to satisfy her curiosity as to the 
state of affairs. The sound of a shot came to their 
ears as they stood at the window. 

“T hope she has not heard it,” she said, in a tone 
of alarm. 

“Tt was some distance off,” he answered. 

«Ah, Mr. Haldane,’ she went on, with the con- 
fidence born of the hour of danger, “I am one of 
the happy women who have no history. My joys 
are other people’s joys—my sorrows other people's 
sorrows. But for her—I have trembled for her 
reason. Within a month of her marriage-day, he 
who was to have been her husband was shot, and by 
her brother’s hand—shot by accident, in sport. At 
first she was wild for death, lamenting that she could 
not die; but lately she has taken no interest in any- 
thing, and seems to be consuming her very soul in 
silence. I fear the effect of any disturbance upon 
her, especially of this dreadful firing.” 

“You may rely upon me to do whatever can be 
done to secure her against annoyance, though I hope 
that to-morrow my help may be unnecessary,” ke 
‘replied. And with this assurance, they separated 
| for the night. 
| David Haldane neither slept, nor sought to sleep. 
| He sat listening to the noises that sounded not 
unlike a sea breaking upon a distant, rocky shore. 
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It was the sound of men engaged in piling up the | occasions, save by a mocking laugh; he would show 
parricades. He was far from anticipating the aspect | that he had nothing in common with her, even in 
of the morrow, and yet he could not rest. He felt their mutual disagreement. Nevertheless he winced 
the disturbing influence that often seems to come| at her words. Her present threat had something 
with the nearness of one whose destiny is interwoven | terrible in it to his morbid mind. e 
with ours. And there was another who declared—but So he answered nothing, but towards the afternoon 
that was in the future—that she too was subject | he watched his opportunity and made his escape. 
te the same mysterious influence. She too on that | Wrought up almost to a phrenzy of disgust and 


night was sleepless, and on the eventful morrow she | 


was twice startled by a face and figure which, in the 
distance, appeared to be no other than David Hal- 
dane, and, on @ near approach, turned out to be as 
unlike him as possible. 

When Louis Oglivie set out, on the previous 
evening, to escort his daughter, there issued from 
a closet in the room which they had quitted, a dark- 
eyed fury. It was Louis Oglivie’s wife. Her hair 
and dress were in disorder, and her face was flushed. 
She had been confined in the darkness for some time, 
and her breath laboured from long suppression. The 
closet was used as a bedroom, and opened into a 
room on each side, She had entered it from the 
back, and was in the act of making her appearance 
at the other side, when the words she heard tempted 
her to listen. In her case, the old adege had been 
fulfilled. Her face flushed, and her ears tingled with 
anger, as she listened to her husband’s complaints of 
her conduct. But when she heard him coolly propose 
to quit France and leave her behind, her rage knew 
no bounds. She could hardly contain herself suffi- 
ciently to remain in her place of concealment till 
father and daughter had taken their departure. She 
had paid little heed to the voice that had pleaded the 
sacredness of her rights. She pictured to herself her 
husband intent on his scheme of desertion—a scheme 
which she resolved to defeat. 

When he returned she was sullen and silent, and 
on the morrow she maintained the same demeanour. 

Breakfast over, Peggy withdrew to her studio, 
making a little détour to look in at the window of the 
shop in the Rue St. Honoré, and then going to work 
with the resolution of despair. 

His daughter gone, Louis Oglivie proposed to go 
out, and his wife at once prepared to accompany him. 
He changed his mind upon this, and remained in the 
house; she remained too. Every now and then her 
dark, resentful eyes were uponhim. She went about 
ostentatiously doing things with abrupt, grating 
noises. He shrank from contact with her visibly, 
An almost insane desire to get quit of her presence 
seized upon him, At length he said, in a tone of 
iritation— 

“ Are you not going out ?” 

“T will go when you go,” was the answer. 

“But I am not going. 

“Well, then, neither am I.” 

“T wish you would,” he muttered. 

“Ah, you wish I would!” she cried, no longer able 
to control herself. “You think to escape me; but you 
shall not,” she hissed, “ if I never quit you till I quit 
you dead.” 


Louis Oglivie did not answer his wife on such | 





aversion, he went straight to his daughter’s studio. 

He found her at work, sitting in the sunshine. A 
cup of milk and a piece of bread had sufficed her for 
a midday meal, and so intent was she on the sketch 
before her, that when he entered she smiled and 
nodded, without even raising hand or eye. 

“TI can bear ij no longer,” he said, with a new 
vehemence, beginning to pace up and down the bare 
little room. 

She looked up at him inquiringly, and with pity in 
her eyes. 

‘She knows all,” he went on, 
last night, serpent that she is. All day she has 
watched me, till she fell asleep, like a cat. She will 
follow me here—she will follow me everywhere. I 
cannot bear it!” and the weak and miserable man 
burst into tears. 

His daughter laid down her pencil, and stood up 
dismayed in the presence of a misery which she had 
no power to alleviate, on which she had no sympathy 
to bestow. 

“Stay here in the quiet,” she said, leading him to 
sit on the seat from which she had risen.” “I will go 
to her. Oh, father,” she added, “can you not spare 
her a little love to heal all this cruel unhappiness ?” 

Ay, there lay the healing for that and many 
another mortal hurt; but where was the love to 
come from? What power on earth is to create it, 
where it is not? Alas for the terrible impossibility ! 

He would not suffer her to go, and his complain- 
ings ended in the usual appeal, “Have you got any 
money ?” 

She had but little left, but one gold coin, in fact, 
which she was husbanding for the payment of her 
small rent. She told him this, and did not offer it, 
for she knew, or feared, it would only do him harm ; 
but she could not resist his eager entreaty—his tears 
even, and he promised faithfully to keep it for his 
own necessities. As soon as he had it in his hand he 
showed an excessive eagerness to be gone, scarcely 


**She was listening 


listening to her last words; but answering’@t fandom» — 


that he would be with her again in the @yening. 


He hastened into the street. At thé door, Which ty 


was open for her entrance, stood his wife. The porter 
afterwards said that she seemed to be quite gay and 
smiling ; she spoke to her husband in his presence, 
and her words were: “Come, we will enjoy ourselves 
together.” 

As her father had not returned, Peggy went round 
to their apartments at her usual hour. It was six 
o'clock. She remembered Henri’s warning, and 
smiled. There was nothing unusual that she could 
see in the few back streets she had to traverse. Her 
father and stepmother had not returned, She ob- 
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tained the key of their rooms, that she might be 
there awaiting them; but the evening passed on 
and they did not come. She became restless and 
unhappy, and again went out and visited her studio, 
intending to return and wait for them. This time 
she heard the sounds of unwonted tumult, and saw 
unusual crowds in the quiet streets, She learned, 
too, that the pair were together, for the porter 
told her what he had seen and heard, and con- 
cluded his statement with a recommendation to 
her to keep within, as there was some disturbance 
going on. She therefore changed her mind about 
returning, and went back to her room for the night. 
Her father had doubtless made it up with his wife, 
and they were enjoying themselves together, as the 
latter had said. 

From her roof she could hear the sounds of the 


tumult below, and a vague, nameless apprehension, | 


which was not fear so much as foreboding, took pos- 
session of her as she listened. The sounds were of 
the unseen, the unknown. She could form no conjec- 
ture what they were, what the people could be doing 
in the night, for the sounds were those of labour 
rather than of fight. She flung herself on her bed 
near the open lattice and listened, and sleep was 
banished from her eyes. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
FROM DAWN TO DUSK. 

Never did’a lovelier day dawn on any city of the 
world than the morning of the 28th of July, 1830, as 
it rose over the city of Paris; and many were the 
sleepless eyes in the gay capital to which the light 
was welcome as hope from heaven. Many a watcher 
had watched there throughout the night for one who 
had not returned—for one who, now, never would re- 
turn to the place he had called his home: for on that 
fatal morning the people were intent on blood. The 
tiger had been roused, and was ravening for prey. 
At an early hour men were turning out into the 
streets, armed with whatever came to hand, prepar- 
ing to march en masse from their quarters, St. Antoine, 
St. Denis, and St. Martin, and to carry insurrection 
into the very heart of the capital. 

But at an early hour the central portion of the 
city, which was about to be turned into a bloody 
battle-ground, was still comparatively quiet. The 
struggle had not begun when Peggy Oglivie, having 
watched the splendour of the dawn “melt into the 
light of common day,” and having in vain essayed 
her task, stole down the stair as soon as any one was 
stirring. She stopped to exchange a few words with 
the concierge, a seemingly sleepless old soldier. He 
had heard the reports of the night—reports in which 
. the fighting and killing were, of course, fearfully 
exaggerated, and which he was evidently desirous to 
verify, if his wife, who was even more preternaturally 
vigilant than himself, would allow him to do so. He 
therefore made light of alarms, and Peggy passed out 
into the street with the strange foreboding weighing 
on her heart. { 





Her worst fears appeared to be realised, when she 
found that neither her father nor stepmother had 
been in the house that night. Again she set her. 
self to the dreary task of waiting ; but the morning 
wore on, and they did not return. Every moment 
increased the tumult in the streets. If she:waited 
longer they might be impassable. She resolved to 
go back, leaving a message for her father. He would 
surely come to her as soon as he could, when he 
learnt that she was in anxiety about him. She wag 
more at home in her own little room, for the people 
here were new and strange to her; while she had 
exchanged friendly greetings with most of the 
inhabitants of the house of which her studio wag 
an insignificant portion. 

She was again on her way through the streets, but 
even yet they did not look very terrible. It was ten 
o’clock before the troops, concentrated in and near 
the Tuileries, received their orders to march; and as 
yet there was no fighting, for there were no foes to 
encounter. 

To her, the aspect of things seemed by no means 
alarming. The crowds she passed through were still 
gay and good-humoured, though the excitement was 
immense, Every one spoke to every one else, it 
seemed, and all sorts of rumours were afloat. The 
city had been declared in a state of siege, and the 
soldiers had received orders to encompass it, and fire 
upon the people. True enough, as it turned out, but 
only half believed by the multitude. 

She suffered herself to go with the stream till she 
came into the familiar Rue St. Honoré. But how 
changed was its aspect! At one enda huge barricade, 
on which armed men were mounted on the look-out; 
the shops either unopened or shutting again in 
haste ; a dense mass of people on every side. Be- 
fore she could retreat, she found herself completely 
hemmed in by a sudden movement of the crowd. It 
was caused by the approach of a patrol of infantry, 
accompanied by some mounted lancers of the guards. 
The unarmed multitude fell back, for the people who 
were to do the fighting had not yet arrived on the 
scene of action; and above the tumult, a woman’s 
voice cried from the balcony of an hotel— 

“Do not kill! Soldiers! do not fire.” 

The balcony was exactly opposite where Peggy 
stood, trembling and alone in the press, and she 
looked up eagerly, for the words were spoken in 
English. In the excitement of the moment, the lady 
had forgotten that her own language was not that 
of those whom she addressed. But soldiers and 
people seemed to understand the language of the 
heart, in the clasped hands and supplicating gesture, 
for the officer took off his cap, and bowed as he rode 
on, and some in the crowd were not behind him in 
the graceful homage. 

A glance showed Peggy that the lady was young 
and beautiful, but the glance was immediately 
riveted on her companion. ‘This time there could 
be no mistake. She had been startled already by % 
faithless resemblance, which had vanished from her 
sight, but this was indeed David Haldane. It was 
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no momentary glance she was permitted to take, 
for she saw him come out bareheaded upon the bal- 
cony beside the lady; she saw the brown locks tossed 
back; the gesture of tender entreaty, no doubt 
accompanied with still more tender words; and 


doubtless his wife, beautiful and full of goodness, 


| 
| 
{ 


Besides these, two battalions of the guards took 
up their position in the centre of this circle, in the 


| Marché des Innocents, with orders to divide the 


city, by keeping the Rue St. Denis open from end to 


end—from the Boulevards to the river. 
then he almost bore her into the room. She was | 


| portions of the little army. 


and every way worthy of him. Peggy exaggerated | 
her loveliness, great as it was, for her heart had | 


thrilled with sympathy, at the cry of the woman’s 
heart. To her that white-robed girl, crying out, “Do 


not kill—do not fire,” was an heroic figure, remained | 
an heroic figure evermore, when she shuddered at the | 


bare idea of her before whom Frenchmen ground 
their arms as she passed bloodstained from the vic- 
tory. More than one woman took part in the fighting; 
and one received this mark of honour—or disgrace. 

The two figures retreated from the window, and | 
a sense of utter desolateness fell upon the spirit of 
her who watched them, as she stood alone in the | 
press below. In the next few moments, worse than | 
the bitterness of death passed over her, for life re- | 
mained while hope had died. She knew then, that, 
for her there could be no refuge from the world’s | 
dreary selfishness, such as there is to be found in the | 
sheltering love of a heart that is wholly ours. How | 
strangely Fate had tantalised her! hiding from her 
the happiness which was within her reach, and hold- | 
ing it up before her, that she might recognise it before | 
it vanished for ever. 

A mist swam before her eyes, and she stood heed- | 
less of the tumult around her. A little longer, and 
she would have seen David Haldane return to the. 
window and take up his post of observation there, 
letting nothing escape his keen and earnest scrutiny; 
alittle longer, and her eyes might have encountered 
his—might have seen his sign of joyful recognition, 
and she might have been at least within the shelter 
of a friendly arm: but at that moment the roll of 
a drum was heard at a distance, and a shout arose— 
“To the quays! to the quays!” The human tide 
was turned, and poured in streams down every 
intersecting street. On one of these streams she | 
was borne along unresistingly, like a twig down the 
course of a torrent. 

The new movement of the crowd had been caused 
by the intelligence, which seemed to penetrate it 
like lightning, that the troops were on the move— 
were coming to plant their cannon on the quays. | 
Instead of running from the danger, this strange, 
brave multitude flew to meet it. 
gave the revolution its unconquerable force. 


From the first it fared ill with the two latter 
Neither of them was 
able to accomplish its object. Three battalions of 
guards, a hundred and fifty lances, and two pieces of 
cannon rolled along the Boulevards. The trees fell 
behind them as they marched, barricades were piled 
with incredible rapidity to cut off their return; 
attacked at the Ports St. Denis and St. Martin, they 
managed to reach the Faubourg St. Antoine; but 
here they were engulfed. Nothing more was heard 
of them for the remainder of the day. They were 


| fighting a hopeless battle, with hosts of foes swarm- 


ing out upon them from narrow street and crooked 
alley, and hurling on their heads, from all the houses, 
everything that could be turned into a missile; while 


| doors opened to receive the enemy whom they pur- 


sued, and closed in their baffled faces. In the end they 
had to turn, and go round by the new Boulevards on 
the south, to reach their starting-point, when the 
day’s fight was over. 

Meantime, the first division had skirted the river 
and arrived at the Pont Neuf, which they crossed 
half way, and advanced into the Isle de Cité, as far 
as the bridge of Notre Dame. Here they passed to 


| the north bank of the river, and chargedwthe crowd 


assembled on the Place de Gréve. Then the fight 
began in earnest, the cannon opened fire, and rained 
a storm of grape upon the Place; and the soldiers 
took possession, and cleared it of all save the dead 
and dying. But from the southern bank of the 
Seine the people kept pouring into the island, and 
manning the Quai de la Cité with sharpshooters, who, 
under cover of the river wall, did grevious execution 
among the soldiers on the other side. 

Amid the mélée Peggy Oglivie had been borne 
along, scarce knowing or caring whither, till she 
found herself over the bridge and on the island, in 
the neighbourhood of Notre Dame. Then making an 
effort to disengage herself, she hastened for refuge 


| to the great cathedral, in which many women had 


already taken shelter when the firing commenced. 
The greaé bell of the cathedral clanged and boomed 
over their heads, and the sound of the firing reached 
their ears, representing to their shuddering fancy a 


| scene of slaughter even more terrible than the reality. 


It was this that | 
To | 


have conquered Paris that day would have been to | 


depopulate it. 


The troops had been ordered to march in two} dued even the sound of weeping. 
one eastward and southward, from the | murmurs. 


divisions ; 


Many cast themselves on the pavement, weeping and 
crying; others retired into the chapels, and knelt in 
silent prayer. Notwithstanding the tumult without, 
there was the usual sacred hush within, which sub- 
It died away in 
The fever of excitement calmed under the 


Tuileries along the right bank of the Seine to the | shadow of the solemn aisles, cool and dim, while the 
Hotel de Ville and the Place de Gréve; the other by | hot sunshine without blistered and almost blinded 
the northern Boulevards to the Place de Bastile, ¢ and | the raging people. 


from thence through the Faubourg St. Antoine ; thus | 


The sound of the firing did not cease. Hour after 


drawing a cordon - round the greater portion of the hour it was kept up, till the blazing noon passed 
| over them, and the shadows lengthened eastward. 


city. 


- 
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Pale and motionless—nearly as pale and motionless 
as the white image above her head—Peggy Oglivie 
sat during those terrible hours. She knelt and tried 
to pray, but her attention wandered—wandered from 
the exhaustion consequent on watching and want of 
food. It seemed as if those sounds of discord would 
never cease. Still she did not move. She felt as if 
she would gladly die. 

Two Sisters of Charity —in their black gowns 
and white headgear looking as if the sun never 
burned and the dust never soiled them, and as 
peaceful as if they had come out of a cloister- 
garden, instead of through the blood-stained streets 
of an insurgent city—came into the little chapel. 
They laid down their bag, filled with gifts for the 
poor, said their evening prayer, and were about to 
depart. A woman asked them for bread, and they 
bade her follow them to the door of the church. 
Peggy remembered that she had not tasted food 
that day, and another remembrance seized her, 
was made her rise and quit the sanctuary with 

he sisters. 

“Tt was a strange recollection to occur at such a 
time and place—no other than that of Henri’s 


small dog Fanchon, who must be famishing, shut 
up in her room unfed since yesterday. She wag 
hastening on, thinking of Fanchon, when Fan. 
chon’s master suddenly appeared. On the instant 
the boy offered her his escort with the greatest 
gallantry in the world. At another time she would 
have smiled at the littie man, as he raised his 
cocked hat and walked by her side, sword in hand, 
He was full of the incidents of the day, and tripped 
along gaily, his hat in his hand half the time, hig 
childish face begrimed and smiling. He was a sight 
for a tender heart to weep at. David Haldane, from 
his post of observation, which he had seldom quitted 
throughout the day, and which had become one of 
danger too, noticed him. The students had made 
themselves conspicuous, and he was in full-dregs 
uniform. He did not, however, notice his com- 
panion until it-was too late. When he did, he 
started from his place and rushed out after them, 
They had disappeared down a side street. He fol- 
lowed, but only to see them vanish round another, 
When he reached the second turning, they had dig- 
appeared altogether. 





(To be continued.) 





SOLDIER 


PART I, 
OHNNY MAYNARD was a bright little | 


boy of ten years, with large blue eyes, 
} round, red checks, curly brown hair, 


and—an ambition. Now this ambition 
: was—to be a soldier. 
Yes, to be a soldier, and wear medals and stripes 


like his Uncle Fred, who had been in the Crimea, 


and afterwards in India: going out a private, and | 


returning home a sergeant-major. 

Johnny’s father was a farmer; that is to say, he 
had a few acres of land to cultivate, and lived in a 
tiny farmhouse, round which ever arose a continuous 
chorus from beast and fowl—the cackling of hens, the 
grunting and squeaking of pigs, the quacking of 
ducks, the bleating of sheep, the lowing of kine, an 
occasional “lin from Mr. Edward Bray, and an 
intermittent crow from chanticleer. In this musical 
atmosphere was our hero born, so that, whenever he 
blew a martial call upon his penny trumpet, he was 
well accompanied by a numerous natural orchestra. 
When I have mentioned that not far from the house 
was a small rickyard, in which were stacked and 

. thatched the hay and corn of last harvest, I think I 
have given you as much of the geography of the 
place as will be necessary to our story. 

What halcyon days for Johnny were those of Uncle 
Fred's stay at the farm! Uncle Fred had plenty of 
stirring tales to tell, of battles, and sieges, and 
skirmishes, and lonely bivouacs; and finding in his 
nephew a greedy listener, tell them he did, over and 
over again, day after day, from morning till night, 
when Johnny went to bed charged to the full, to 
dream a chaos of flood and fire, and an incessant 


JOHNNY. 


| whizz and whirl of shot and shell, Then Uncle Fred 
allowed Johnny to fasten on his big white belt with 
the bayonet, and his large red sash, and to bury his 
small head in the enormous black “ busby” worn by 
grenadiers: and thus accoutred, our enterprising 
young hero would strut and stumble about in grand 
style, to the no small amusement of the household. 
So this is how, like the youth whose name was 
Norval, he had heard of battles, and longed 


“To follow to the field some warlike chief,” 


rather than follow the plough. After a time Unele 
Fred had to rejoin his regiment, and there was an 
end to the wonderful stories and the daily march 
with the bayonet and busby; but the “scarlet” fever 
once taken, was not to die out so quickly. Johnny 
all at once caught a happy idea. He would make a 
regiment of his own, and he should be captain. 80 
one day after school, when the master had granted a 
half-holiday, he set about the enlistment of as many 
of his schoolfellows as he could induce, with almost 
as much craft as any recruiting-sergeant in Her 
Majesty’s service. As Betty, Mrs. Maynard’s servant- 
of-all-work, said, “To hear how that little chap went 
on, for all the world like his own uncle, about honour 
and glory and offending this ’ere glorious free 
country, was that amazin’, ’nuff to take yer off yer 
head a’ most !” 

In this way he got together about twenty of his 
schoolfellows, and brought the whole troop into the 
farmyard, an old corner shed in which was granted by 
Johnny’s indulgent father for the head-quarters and 
armory of the corps. 





I dare say you have played at soldiers, too, my boy; 
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7 ae 
put I am sure you would like to know how Johnny 
organised his army. 

“Now, look here—I mean, ’tention,” said he, as 
they ranged themselves in a rank before him. 
“You've all ‘listed yourselves into a new reg’ment— 
eyes front—aint you?” 

“Yes,” in tones equal to the solemnity of the 
occasion. 

“And I’m your—’ten-tion!”—(what a concentra- 
tion of mind the gallant officer seemed to require ! )— 
“and I’m your captain, aint I?” 

“Three cheers for Captain John!” 

And our young martinet was lax enough to allow 
those three cheers to be given. 

«Ten-TIoON! Now, of course, we must have a 
sergeant-major, and a sergeant, and two corporals,— 
Jemmy Slow, turn out your toes; you'll never be an 


officer, make sure o’ that.—First, who’s to be our | 


sergeant-major? Now, mind, I don’t want to choose 
‘him; but Bill Slade is the biggest of the lot, and 
he carries his head very back on his shoulders—— 
But who’s that muttering ?” 

*Yees,” said a heavy-looking lad, “ye wants to 
fayour ’un, acos his fayther wuks on your farm.” 

“No, it aint,” exclaimed Johnny, firing up; “no 
it aint, private Jenks! just you mind your own 
business a little, will ye? It aint that, ’cos father 
told me this very morning, that. he shouldn’t keep 
Slade on another week. And if you say another 
word, Pll try you by court-martial for mutiny and 
drum you out o’ the regiment.” 

So Bill Slade was made sergeant-major, and the 
other officers were selected by the captain—although 
mind, he didn’t want to choose—without opposition, 
as the smallest sign of it was threatened with a court- 
martial, a horrible thing which they did not under- 
stand, and a drum out, also a thing in which Jehnny 
had the advantage of superior knowledge. 

“And now,” continued the captain, “we shall want 
a uniform; a cockade will do, What sort of cockade 
shall it be ? ” 

“Hens’ feathers,” suggested the sergeant-major. 

“No, it won’t,” snapped the captain; “they aint 
shiny enough. Betty’s going to kill a cock to- 
morrow, and we can have the tail, if I ask for it. I 
shall have the largest feather, being captain, and the 
sergeant-major the next biggest, and the sergeant 
and corporals the next pick, and so on. Aint that 
right?” 

“Yes, and please, sir,” said the sergeant-major, 

“don’t we want a name to be called by ?” 
, “Name! of course; you don’t suppose we're 
going to be a reg’ment without a name for the Queen 
to call us by? ’cos,” continued the captain with 
much solemnity of manner, “I mean to tell Uncle 
Fred all about it, and he being a sergeant-major in 
the guards, lives very near to Buckingham Palace, 
and sees the Queen quite often; so you see he can 
easily tell her all about it. 
~tention!—we’ll call our regiment the Queen’s 
Own——” é 

“Cocktails,” suggested the sergeant-major. 


| she hears about it, that’s all! 





“Ah, right,—the Queen’s Own Cocktails. It 
sounds fine! won’t the Queen be proud of it when 
Three cheers for the 
Queen and the Queen’s Own Cocktails!” 

Having in this manner formed his regiment, our 
young captain instituted drill and parade. And it 
was a cheerful, if not a very imposing sight, to see 
them perform their wonderful evolutions, which 
Johnny had learned from Uncle Fred. ‘When on 
parade, the Queen’s Own Cocktails had their band, 
in full strength of three tin whistles and a tam- 
bourine; and as they thus marched into the ad- 
joining village, the whole juvenile population turned 
out to receive them. I forgot to tell you that the 
other sergeant carried the colours of the regiment, 
which had been made with a flaming red handker- 
chief belonging to Farmer Maynard, and an old 
broom-handle, begged with eloquence that ‘‘ took 
her off her head a’most,” from poor old Betty. The 
captain carried a tin sword, and the rest shouldered 
their gun-shaped hedge-stakes with soldierly vigour. 
But ambition grows upon its own success. They felt 
that much more was yet to be attained, and that 
their gun-practice was only a mockery and a delusion, 
while they were obliged to make noises with their 
mouths to represent the noise of firing. One day 
they had been drilling in this fashion. and the 
captain was giving the word— Fire!” when the 
sergeant-major, who had been ominously silent from 
the commencement of the drill, now suddenly broke 
out with— 

“T say, captain !” 

“Silence, Sergeant-major Slade,” rebuked the cap- 
tain; “I’m ’stounded at you. It aint dis’pline to 
speak to your commanding officer in that fashion 
while on duty.” 

“Well, I was only a——” 

* Silence, I tell you, Sergeant-major Slade. If 
you stop me while I’m speaking again, I'll reduce 
you to the ranks. ’*Tention there, corporals. Now, 
sergeant-major, what have you got to say?” jerked 
out our young captain, with his left hand upon his 

elt of pink ribbon, and his right hand on the hilt 
of his sword; “and first of all, make your proper 
salute.” 

“If you please, sir,” began the humbled sergeant- 
major, “we're all getting jolly tired of growling 
out bang-bang, when you tell us to fire.” 

“What business have you to get jolly tired, I 
should like to know?” exclaimed the captain, who, 
you see, was a very strict disciplinarian. “ Who gave 
you leave to get jolly tired? It’s mutiny, to do any- 


? 


| thing without leave from your commanding officer.” 


The captain was rather partial to the phrase, “your 


| commanding officer,” it having been a frequent ex- 


pression of Uncle Fred’s. 
“ Beg your pardon, cap’n,” remonstrated Sergeant- 


‘major Slade; “but I was only going to venter a 
We'll call our regiment | observation, as I thought on, this morning.” 


“Don’t be so long about it, then; but let’s have 
it.” 
“ Well, cap’n, I thought as how—Here we've bin 
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a goin’ on day after day, and firing away nothin’ 
but bang-bang, with our own breath; when all the 
while we might have had real fire, and real bangs, 
with no trouble at all.” 

“What a jolly idea! How’s that, Bill?” asked 
Johnny, eagerly, forgetting his “dis’pline” in the 
excitement of the moment. 

“Why, with lucifer-matches, in course,” replied 
Bill. “All you’ve got to do is, take your pocket- 
knife, and cut off the head of the match, stick the 
head into the hinge of the knife, and squeeze it 
together—so!” And the sergeant-major illustrated 
his lecture with an example, to the great delight 
and edification of the captain, who had not known 
of this “ dodge ” before. 

“Think,” concluded the sergeant-major, with a 
look of. sublime triumph—“ think what a jolly noise, 
the whole score on us could make, firing away 
all at once, and together; and I know we've all 
got knives.” 

“But, where are the matches to come from?” 
pursued the captain. 

“Well, you bein’ cap’n, ought to find the matches, 
I should think,” said the sergeant-major. 

But the captain’s pocket-momey was quite ex- 
hausted, and he knew that old Betty must not let 
him take any away from the house; so he said— 
“‘No, I think the sergeant-major ought to provide 
the am’nition.” 

«But, please, sir, I can’t. My fayther is so jolly 
cress about bein’ turned off your farm, that he 
won't give me a single penny at all now, and would 
give me a good licking even if I took only a single 
match.” 

Here was a pretty fix. No matches, and no 
money to buy them with. He would grant them 
all a furlough for one day, so that he might con- 
sider the question, and afterwards call a council 
of war: so he said— 

«’Tention! Eyes front, all of ye. Private Slow, 
your toes again. I grant you alla furlough for one 
day. Present arms.” 

The next day hung very heavily oa the captain’s 
hands, and he could not arrive at a fair solution of 
the important problem before him. There was not 
one wealthy warrior amongst them all, and when 
they had a penny to spend, to their undying shame 
be it spoken, it unfailingly went to Goody Silkstone’s 
for toffy. All the morning Johnny disconsolately 
wandered about the farmyard in search of an idea, 
nntil wearied of the pursuit, with a sigh, which was 
a very deep one for a young captain, he turned 
into the kitchen, resolved as a last resource to seek 
counsel of old Betty. 

But old Betty was not there. With a howl of 
impatience he was rushing away, when something on 
the high mantelshelf caught his eye. 

A matchbox. 

Johnny felt very guilty. He had never contem- 
plated any such act before, and he now trembled 
sll over. He had brooded over it so long, that he 
now lost all control over himself, and it seemed as if 
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he could not help taking it off the mantelshelf ang 
bolting away. ) 

What a useful servant is logic to the Evil One! 
Johnny now began to use logic. “After all,” gaide 
he to himself, as he took down the box and slipped it 
into his pocket, “it’s only half a box-full of matches, 


. 
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allowed to take them away from the house, becange, , 
it’s dangerous, that’s all nonsense, as if I should be 
such a stupid as to set fire to anything. Besides, [ 
am doing nothing at all to-day, and I should like to 
have a little practice in firing ’em off.” 

So Johnny stole out of the house, and, like the 
stupid he just now professed himself not to be, made 
for the rickyard. - ; 

«They'll neither see nor hear me here,” argued h 

Bang—bang, went match after match. Johnny 
laid the open match-box on the ground, so that he 
might pick up his charges the more quickly. 

“It’s awfully jolly!” said Johnny, Bang—bang— 
fizz! ‘ Goodness gracious! what’s that?” 

One of the lighted matches had fallen into the box 
and set it all ablaze. If Johnny had tried to set the 
whole rickyard on fire, he could not have planned it 
better. The box lay on a loose wisp of hay, and close 
to the foot of a hayrick; a gentle breeze was blow- 
ing—just the very breeze to keep a flame alight; so, 
though Johnny stamped and jumped upon it with all 
his might, it was too late: the flame spread from the 
box to the loose wisp, from the loose wisp to the hay- 
rick, and presently he saw a growing column of smoke 
issuing from the roof of the rick. The mischief was 
done; the whole rickyard would be in flames, and he 
was lost! The fright gave him only one impulse, 
and he sped away in the opposite direction from 
home; anywhere—anywhere, so that it was out of 
sight, and nobody could find him! 

In another minute a man passed by, and saw the 
smoke rising from the rick. He was very much 
startled; but a fierce gleam shot from his eyes as 
he said, “Good, good! My enemy has met with his 
punishment. But what if the whole rickyard should 
be burnt down? That will be dreadful. I don’t want 
to ruin the man. I must give the alarm.” : 
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worth about a farthing; and as to my not being ed 


“* 


But the revenge in his heart would not let himact at © z 


once according to his conscience. He caine away very 
lingeringly ; and it was only when nearing the farm: 
yard that he began to run, shouting, “ Fire!—fire!” 

He met Farmer Maynard running towards the rick- 
yard with a pail of water in either hand, and his three 
farm-servants following him with other buckets. 

“Oh, is it you, Slade?” exclaimed the farmer, 
without stopping. “Very kind of you.to tell me— 
very! Come on, lads!” 

But when the poor farmer reached the spot he 
found the case was almost hopeless. “ We must get 
the engine,” said he. “Johnny—Johnny! where are 
you? . Oh, the young scamp! he is never by when he 
is wanted. Smith, ran for your life to the town and 
fetch the engine; and,” he added, whispering into 
his ear, “ bring the constable with you.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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